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TO THE 
CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcuEeQuER. 
LETTER XIV. 


| Monuments.—Distresses of the Country. 


—Flourishing trade.—Income Taxr.— 
Howling Farmers.—Mr. Huskisson. 


London, 7 Feb. 1816. 
Sirn,—Well, you have met! ‘ The wis- 


' dom of parliament” has been resorted to; 


and, now let us see what that wisdom will 


- beable to accomplish. In the proceedings 


of the 5th inst. long and flowry harangues 
appear on the subject of the intended 
Monuments to commemorate our glorious 
Some appear to be for two 
monuments; some for three; and some 
for a magnificient church into the bargain, 
or, perhaps, instead of the other two. But, 
to lay out two or three millions upon these 


things (equal to a year’s revenue of the 


United States of America) appears to have 
been the unanimous desire of all present. 
But, Sir, why overlook, in this grand 
commemoration, the merits of the oid 
Lady in Threadneedle Street? Had she 
nothing to do in the bringing of the Prus- 
sians and Hanoverians to Waterloo? Had 
she nothing to do in arming the bands of 
La Vendée against Napoleon? Had she 
nothing to do in smoothing the way to 
Paris? Had she nothing to do in bringing 
forward the million of armed Germans 
against the two hundred thousand armed 
Frenchmen?’ Is no column to be erected 
to the memory of her exploits? The bold | 
talker, Pitt, said (when he proposed that 
sinking fund, which Mr. Sroonen, at the 
Meetiug. of the’ Bath Society, called a 
“ political humbug”) that all he desired 
was, that, at hisdeath, his name might be 
inscribed on a great pillar erected to 
“‘ nublic credit.” Now, pray, Sir, do not 
forget this broad hint. Do not, in your | 
bustle, forget the merits of the “ Gréat’ 
Statesman, now no more.” The blessings 
of his great system are now pouring forth 
upon us. We are feeling them. And, 
therefore, it appears to he rather unjust. 
not to erect a Monument of the sort here 


There were some parts, howeveryof our 
wars, which were, in these speeches, pas- 
sed over in silence, and especially the war 
with America. Yet that war was of 
great consequence. The Morning Chro- 
nicle allowed, that the affair at Washing- 
ton was “the most brilliant dash of the 
whole war.’ General Ross merited, you 
know, a monument, and also General 
Packenham! Why, then, not even men- 
tion this part ef the war? This war seems 
to have been of so little consequence as to 
have been already whol/y forgotten, though 
the peace has not been made more than 
thirteen months. Asa complete proof of 
which I need only cite a sentence from the 
speech of Mr. Banks, who, in speaking of 
the “feats of the Navy since the battle of 
Trafalgar said: ‘**Of that meritorious 
* branch of our service, it might be said, 
‘‘ in the language of the great Roman, Ubi 
*¢ triumphant non esse habiturus. Where 
“was itto triumph, when there was no 
“ enemy to encounter 2” Now, Sir, it is 
very certain, that the affairs between the 
Java, the Guerriere, the Macedonian,, the 
squadrons on Lakes Erie and Champlain, 
and the frigates and squadrons of America, 
have all taken place since the battle of 
Trafalgar. It is perfectly notorious, that 
the Navy have yielded, in various instances 
to the ** bits of bunting ;”’ and, therefore, 
that it has made a shift to find out enemies 
since the battle of Trafalgar. Yet does 
this fact appear to be wholly overlooked, 
and, indeed, as I said before, to be forgot« 
ten; and America seems to be nomore 
thought of than any one of the little isles 
of Sky. Lord Castlereagh did, indeed, just 
name America iacidentally. He was ob- 
serving upon the rapid movements of the 
army ; and, said, that, when he arrived at 
Paris, “he saw there a regiment, which 
“had been at the battle’of Thoulouse, 

Which had afterwards been in Ame- 
“ rica, and, within. the space of fifteen 
“ months, they were then, in July last, at 
“the gates of Paris.” This t 
“ had been in America.” '» What to do 
‘there his lordship did not says» He did 
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wa, at Fort Erie, at Plattsburgh, at 
Baltimore, or at New Orleans ; and, in- 
deed, though one cannot help being pleas- 
ed with the amiable najivefé of the ex- 
pression of his lordship, I really wonder 
why he mentioned even the name of 
America. 

So much, Sir, for Monuments; but, I 
could not help being struck with the sequel 
of the proceedings of the day above-men- 
tioned. ‘* Monuments of Glory” was the 
first head, as it stood in the report; and 
** Distressed stale of the Country,” to be 
moved on by Mr. Western,was the second! 
Only a few months ago L published my 
work, or, rather, re-published it, called, 
*¢ Paper against Gold, and Glory against 
** Prosperity.’ Wow curigus, that even 
in the proceedings of parliament, the apt- 
ness of this title should so soon have been 
recognized !_Mr. Western will, l dare say, 
do as much: justice to his subject as any 
man can; but, | defy him, because I defy 
any human powers, to paint the distresses 
of this country intheir true light ; I defy 
any tongue or any pen to do them justice, 
or to describe, even by partial instances, 
the distress, the misery, the distracted 
state of mind of a very large portion of the 
community. 

This brings me back to the first day’s 
proceedings, the report. of which. I. shall 
publish entire, as I find it in the Morning 
Chronicle (always the best reporter), be- 
cause this day’s proceedings open upon us 
with a new era in our domestic affairs. 
The humble tone of that day, on the part 
of you and your colleagues, was something 
new, You wonld fain have followed in 
the strain of Sir Thomas Ackland, the 
mover of the address, but you felt that it 
was not. the strain that took with the hear- 
ers. You, however, Sir, did make one 
bold assertion, if the reporter be correct. 
You said, that the cost of the war had been 
great, but, that the Englishman, who, if he 
had his choice, would not prefer our pre- 
sent augmentation of glory, accompanied 
with its cost, to the state of 1792, must be 
a base wretch, Now, Sir, I certainly do 
most deeply lament that we went to war 
in 1792 against the French, and in 1812 
against the Americans. If we take all the 
events, and the results, of both wars into 
view, do not think that we gained one 
particle in point of glory. As to our gains 
in point of; character for good faith, I do 
_ Bot presume to judge of that. But, on the 
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other hand, I know well what our pecu- 
niary losses are. 1 knew, that, before the 
war, our taxes amounted to no more than 
15 millions a year, and that they now 
amount to more than 70. I knew, that 
60 millions a year are looked upon as ne- 
cessary to the peace establishment, 44 mil- 
lions of which are wanted for the national 
debt. I know that, before the war, the 3 
per cent funds were at 96, and that now 
they are only at 60, though wheat was as 
dear at that time, or, very nearly as dear, 
as it is now. I know, that the paupers 
cost before the war, little more than fio 
millions a year; that, in 1805, they cost 
more than five millions a year ; and that, 
at this time, though the food for.them is 
not but very little dearer than it was be- 
fore the war, they must cost eight millions 
a year, if not more. I know all these 
things, Sir, and, knowing them, I do not 
think myself a base wretch, merely because 
I do not prefer our present state to the 
state of 1792, when all was peace, confi- 
dence, prosperity and happiness. So you 
see, Sir, that, upon this as well as other 
points, men may differ in opinion. You 
think our present state better than that of 
1792: I do not. 

During the Debate before us the dis- 
tresses of the country formed the chief to- 
pic. No one spoke, it appears, very plain- 
ly; some feeble efforts were made to rally 
the spirit of the House round the standard 
of glory, but the feeling kept constantly 
leaning towards the subject of distress. 
Your noble colleague, on the whole of 
whose speech I cannot remark here, seem- 
ed to imagine, that the distresses of the 
country had been exaggerated. By whom ? 
Not a pen, except mine, has moved on the 
subject of those distrseses. I, indeed, have 


‘made some feeble attempts to paint them ; 


but, it has appeared to be the chief object 
with the rest of the press to disguise them, 
or, at least to palliate their nature. It was 
easy to sec, that these distresses would 
come in peace. It was easy to see, that we 
could not live and carry on commerce in 
peace, and, at the same time, pay 44 -mil- 
lions a year on account of the debt of the 
nation. It Was easy to see, that the pa- 
per-money must, in peace, soon depreciate 
to a mere nothing in value ; or, that wheat 
must come down to five or six shillings a 
bushel. 
be impossible, in peace, to k a 
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sable people to pay 60 millions of taxes. 
t was easy to foresee, that, when we came 
o settle down in peace, either the interest 
pf the Debt, or great part of it, must, ina 
ow years, go unpaid, or, that the farmer 
and landlord must lose all their property, 
huless the paper-mouey was kept in a de# 
preciated state, which could not be consis- 
ent with the commercial interest. [t was 
easy to foresee, in short, that one part or 
suother of the community must be reduced 
fo the very verge of utter ruin by the effects 
of the war, felt in peace. But, Sir, though 
nll this must have been foreseen by thou- 
© sands of persons, not one single writer, or 
Ispeaker, forctold any such thing, except 
myself; and, it is very well known what 
|) execrations were heaped upon me for so 
idoing. And I must confess, that I do feel 
> great gratification to see my language now 
“beginning to be held by those, who have so 
long been abusing me for the use of that 
very language. 
One gentleman is reported to have said, 
) that, unless great and substantial reduc- 
tions of expenditure took place, he was 
afraid that parliament must, at last, break 
faith with the public creditor: another, 
that the fund-holder was now receiving, 
in reality, double the interest of the money 
thut he had lent, aud that something shiould 
he done to equalize the burdens of the 
Jund-holder andthe land-holder: another, 
that ruin and confusion in all money af- 
fairs overspread the country. [t was cheer- 
_ing to me to’ hear this, because, in time, 
one gets tired of standing quite alone. 
But, still, most of the gentlemen seemed’ 
to be of opinion, that the distress was tem- 
| porary. 
them, that it can be rendered temporary 
ouly by the issuing of great additional 
quantities of paper-money. I can assure 
them, and it is not being very presump- 
tuous now to expect, that they will attend 
alittle to what [ say, that this is the only 
way of rendering the distress of short da- 
ration, and, indeed, the only way of pre- 
venting its being much greater and’ more 
eeneral than it now is, Mr. Lockart, in 
the Tuesday’s debate, being perfectly right’ 
*hen he said that’ the distress was only’ 
just begun: Yet, far be it from me to wish 
‘0 see such issues of paper-money. The’ 
distress must come, in one shape or ano- 
ther; there must, I’ am convinced, be 
steat suffering in this nation’; and, la 
vith Mr. Mannion, that such s 
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It may be so; but, [ can assure | 
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is wholesomé, though, perhaps, we may 
not have the same notion respecting what 
is political health. 

As to the cause of the distress there 
does not appear to have been any one, 
who ventured much upon that ground, ex- 
cept your noble colleague, late from the 
country of Louis le Desiré; and even he 
seems to have thought the ground very 
tender. What he is reported to have said, 
however, is this: “ that every man of any 
“knowledge must know, that fhe trans- 
“erring of ldrge masses of capital from 
“ the affairs of war to those of peace must 
‘* necessarily create temporary inconve- 
** nience and distress.”’ Now, for my part, 
at the hazard of being set down for a per- 
son of no kuowledge, I will frankly de- 
clare that so far from my having antici- 
pated any distress from this cause, I do 
not understand what his lordship could 
mean. Nay, it appears to me, that, if 
great masses of capital had been transfer- 
red to the affairs of peace from those of 
war, we should have seen new enclosures 
taking place in éncreased number, and the 
rents and price of lands rise. Just the 
contrary of this is notoriously the fact. 
I could easily see, indeed, that the distress 
arose out of that diminution of the paper- 
money, which was rendered necessary in 
order to get exchanges to par, in time of 
peace; or, in other words, that the war 
had by créating an immen-e Debt, render- 
ed distress inseparable from peace. But, 
this was a view of the matter, which no 
one, as yet, besides myself, bas thought 
proper publicly to take. 

However, amidst all this gloom, we are 
bidden to be gay upon the subject of our 
Mauufactures, Commerce, and Revenue 
the state of which both the speech of the 


Regent and that of your noble colleague 


tell us is very flourishing. As to the 
cause of the increase, for this one year, 
in the amount of Manufactures exported, 
Ma. Bartne has, in thé second dhy’s 
debate, fally accoutited for that in the 
singular circumstance of a ¢riple supply 
to America, which, of course, will” not 
occur again, and which supply, being 
perhaps, in great’ part on mere speevila- 
tion, will only serve to 7! the Treasury’ 
of the Republic at the expences of English 
adventurers. This agrees exactly with’ 
ane Sealers eae es a He couh-: 
itry, and, J am ful al at you 
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to Commerce, Mr. Barine said, and 
every merchant and shop-keeper knows, 
that, whether externa! or internal, it never 
was in so distressed a state in the memory 
of the oldest man living. Indeed, Sir, 
how is it possible to be otherwise, when 
the stocks in trade were laid in, for the 


most part, when wheat was 15s. or 20s. a - 
bushel, and are to be sold out with wheat | 


at 6s. a bushel. It is useless to seek 
for particular facts as to trade and com- 
merce. The eternal principles of trade 
tell us, that, under such a change it must 
suffer. equally with agriculture, and that, 
from the same cause, manufactures must 
suffer in the same degree. But, Sir, there 
was one branch of exports, which your 
noble colleague appears to have thought 
unworthy of notice: I mean the self-ex- 
portation of persons: the rich to the 
Continent of Europe, in search of cheap 
living and low taxes ; and useful to the 
Republic in search of high wages and 
other things which I need not here de- 
scribe. Yet, this was an important item 
in a question of national prosperity. .The 
Customs, it was acknowledged, had fallen 
off a little aud also the war taxes a little; 


but, that the Frise had increased. Mr. | 


Banine remarked on the wonderful cir- 
cumstance, and expressed his happiness 
by anticipation, if it should prove to be 
true. It may, however, all be very true, 
and yet afford no ground for rejoicing ; 
for, it is well known, that the rece?pts 
by government in the quarter ending the 
5th of January 1816, correspond, not with 
the collections made, or dulies become due, 
in that quarter, but in quarters previous, 
before the grand cause of distress began 
to operate. However, we have the state- 
ment now upon record, and a short time 
will put its correctness to the test; or, 
at least, the soundness of the inference 
grounded upon it. The receipts of next 
July will tell us, whether, in January, 
our revenue was in “a flourishing state.” 

That the Income, or Property, Tax is 
intended.to be continued at 5 per centum 
if really a matter of surprize with me, who 
always thought, that it would be continued 
at 10 per centum. And I now think, that, 
unless the petitioners pray for some reduc- 
tion of expenditure ; some large and spe- 
cific reduction, at the same time, that they 
petition. againgt the Income Tax, they will 
act a very #consistent part, to say the 
jeast of their conduct, to describe their 


| conduct in the mildest terms. When they 
| met the last time to petition: against the 
| continuation of this Tax, we were at war 
with America, yet the petitioners would no 
' where agree to say a word against that 
war. ‘They approved of your continuing 
that unfortunate war, but not of you 
calling upon them to continue paying for 
war! At our meeting in Hampshire, 
where the petition was brought ferward 
land supported by Lord Nortuask, Sin 
Wa. Hearucote, Mr. Portat, and other 
great landholders, | proposed an amend. 
| ment, which was seconded by Mr. Hunt 
of that county, and, in which amendment 
we prayed for the reduction of che army 
and other branches of expenditure to the 
standard of the last peace, urging, as a 
ground for this amendment, .that it was 
mere cavilling, mere factiousness, to cry 
out against the Income Tax, aud to eall it 
a ** highwayman’s tax,’ as Mr. Portar 
had done, ‘unless we accompanied our 
prayer for its repeal with some prayer for 
such a reduction of expenditure as would 
enable the Ministry to pay their way 
without that tax. This proposition, though 
urged with great force of eloquence and 
with the most conclusive reasoning by Mr. 
Hunt, was finally rejected by the Meet- 
ing, though I cannot help thinking, that 
the noble Earl then present (and for whom 
I always shall, | am sure, entertain great 
respect), as well as the other persons, 
who voted against us, will now have the 
justice to callto mind, that I, so long ago 
as the day of that Mecting, assured them, 
that they must alzays continue to pay the 
Income tax ; or, that Loans must be made 
in time of peace to help pay the interest of 
the Debt; or, that a deduction must be 
made from the interest then received by the 
Fund-holder. 1 appeal to my Lord North- 
esk, to Sir William Heathcote, to Sir Charles 
Mill, to Mr. Portal, Mr. Poulter, and to 
every gentlemen then present for the cor- 
rectness of this statement. They have 
now found my opinion right; they now 
must see that one of the three must take 
place; and, I do think it in the highest 
degree inconsistent to petition against ihe 
continuance of the tax, unless we are 
prepared to call for peace loans, or for a 
partial sponge. 

While, therefore, I cordially agree with 
Mr. Brougham, as every man must, in his 
description, on the first day of the session, 
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'while I admire his eloquence and especi- 


ally his belduess upon that occasion, and 


'jook upon the ‘atter as a symptom that he 
‘has no desire to become a Lord Chancel- 
jor or an Attorney General, [ must: still 


say, that [ do not see the use of such de- 


: scriptions. however just, unless the de- 
‘scriber be prepared to show, that, by 


specific reductions of expenditare, which 


“he proposes, the Ministers will be able to 
square their accounts without this tax. 
"® The uneasiness that the people feel under 

) this tax; the weight of payment; the di- 

‘rect interference which it gives the taxga- 


therer in their concerns; the personal 
attendance on taxing-men that it demands 
All these, and many 


But, 


been the purchase money of that prodi- 


| gious stock of glory, which the nation has 
>) acquired ; that,-without this tax Napoleon 
> would not now be at St. Helena and the 


creat Duke at Paris; that, without this 
tax ** the cause of legitimacy,” so highly 
prized by John Bull, would not have pre- 
that the Bourbons would still 
have been in exile; that his Holiness, the 
Pope, would still have been out of his pre- 
decessor, St. Peter’s, Chair; that the 


Jesuits would sti!l have been kicked about 


like dogs; that the Holy Walls of the 
Convents would for ever have lamented 
the loss of their good cheer; that the pious 
erdinand would have remained absent 
from his country; that the Inquisition 
would have continued exploded; that the 
Protestants of France would, to this day, 
and, perhaps, for ever, have been com- 
pelled to live under the laws of the Bona- 
parte’s ; that Governor Strong and the 
Cossack Priests of new England would 
never have had occasions for jubilee pro- 
cessions; and, though last not least, that 
the burning of ‘the proud capitol of 
Washington ”’ would never, perhaps, have 
given the Morning Chronicle an opportu- 
nity of recording ** the most brilliant 
dash of the whole war.” 

The Income Tax is hated by every 
body, except those who live on the taxes. 
lherefore the opposition to it is popular ; 
but, if the Fund-holder were told, that 
his interest cannot be paid in full, without 
the collection of this tax ; and, if the far- 
mer were told, that the Fund-holders will 
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pay the sum in this tax, which you cannot 
get from them in any other way, [ think, 
that the opposition to it would not be 
quite so popular. However, let the 
grumbling go on. It is of little conse- 
quence ; for what is not paid in Income 
Tax will be paid in some other tax; or the 
dividends will go unpaid. 

The howling of the farmers makes a 
great noise; aud, I see, that, in the new 
vocabulary, they are called agriculturists. 
This is one of the fine words, which have 
risen up with the Cattle show gentry, 
though I would stake my life that, take 
the hundred first farmers you meet with, 
they neither know the meaning of the 
word nor the pronunciation of it. ‘They 
are a people who always cry out the mo- 
ment they are hurt. ‘They are fully equal 
to the Fox in cunning; but, they do not 
at all resemble that gallant animal in suf- 
fering themselves to be torn limb from 
limb, and expiring without even a wince. 
They do howi most melodiously to be 
sure; but, itis not without cause. They 
are, as a body, upon the point of ruin, and 
have been only sustained by the hope, 
that ** zummut would be done” when par- 
liament should meet. ‘They will now find 
that ‘*summut” is to be done in reality. 
They will see that the Income Tax, at 5 
per centum, is to be paid by them in 
peace ; that all their assessed taxes are to 
be continued; and that, in short, their 
present happy lot is not to be of a mere 
transitory nature. They will be plunged 
into despair; and though Jacobins may be 
inclined to laugh at them, they are too 
numerous a class to be abandoned to the 
relief afforded by rope and rats’ bane. 
Therefore, it seems to me, that some con- 
solation ought to be administered to them. 
[u a cheap way, of course. Ina way con- 
sistent with principles of economy. I 
should recommend them to be supplied 
with Moore’s Almanack for the current 
year, where they would gather what the: 
configuration of the planets ** portend”? for 
them, and imbibe at the same time, some 
very religious and loyal sentiments. Buat,, 
they take care to supply themselves with 
this useful work, in order to know one 
month what sort of weather they shall 
have next month. , A small tract, oncheap 
paper, containing a faithful account of the 
sufferings of the people of France, since the 
restoration of the Bourbons, describing all 
the burnings, guttings of houses, hangings 
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and shootings, with a little wood cut at the 
head of it representing the killing of Mar- 
shal Ney: such a work would be of great 
use in sdothing and consoling their minds. 
The provincial papers convey to them a 
good deal of consolation of this sort; but, 
if done in the style of Moore’s Almanack, 
and put into the form of a book, it would 
be a vast deal more efiicacious. ‘They 
would con it over during the winter-even- 
ings, and on Sunday afternoons. A simi- 
lar tract on the subject of our atchieve- 
ments i: America, such as the affairs at 
Frencitown (which merited punishment 
for its same), at Hampton, at Alexandria 
and ait the River Resin, having a frontis- 
piece representing the flames consuming 
the buildings at Washington, with the 
motto: ‘*the most brilliant dash of the 
“whole war,’ would amuse and please, 
and console them for their suffeuings. 
Then, as there must be drawings and en- 
eravings of the stupendous monuments 
about to be erected, | do not think it would 
be deemed extravagant if each of them were 
to be furnished with a copy. ‘Their wives 
and daughters would be delighted with 
these * pranks,” as they call all pictures ; 
and could hardly grudge a quarter’s taxes 
on account of them. ‘This would be car- 
rying consolation into every house, and 
that, too, ata cheap rate. The London. 
ers are amused with the sight of Napo- 
leon’s coach, his shirts, his towels, his 
bidet, his hat, his sash, his wash-hand 
bason, &c. &c. ‘The Londoners saw the 
temple of victory ; and the defeat of the 
Americans on the Serpentine River. The 
Londoners saw the life guards, the other 
day, come in from conquering France, 
with the Duke of York at their head, who 
had been to meet them at Blackheath. Fhe 
Londoners see all the fine things; and 
why should not the farmers enjoy a few 
of them? In short, Sir, my notion is, 
that the press, which has done so much 
in urging on the war, may now be made 
mest efficiently useful in producing tran- 
quility of mind, under the burdens that 
the war has left behind it. 

As to the country gentlemen and nobi- 
lity, not one of whom, with the sole ex- 
ception of Sir Francis Burperr, has op- 
posed the war for more than 12 years last 
past, they will now, no doubt, cheerfully 
dear ali the-burthens that the war has en- 
tailed upon them. It would be to offend 


them, Fam sure, to suppose, that they will 
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grudge any thing that may be demanded of 
them for the purposes of faithfully paying 
the public creditor, and of maintaming the 
exalted situation we have attained in the 
scale of nations. 

All being thus willing to pay taxes, the 
only difficulty will be for them to ‘obtain 
the meuns ; and, I dare say, if y ou were to 
apply to that. old friendly-soc:ety gentle- 
man, Mr. George Rose, he would put you 
in the way of contriving saviig banks for 
the farmers and their landlords as well as 
for labourers, which latter he has, with his 
usual success, already organized. The 
farmers might deposit their tw: penecs and 
the landlords their shillings, to lie and 
** accumulate at compound interesi,” to 
form a purse for them * in case of sick- 
* ness, or of old age.” I am.sure they 
have upheld George for a great many 
years: I do not know why he should not 
now come to their assistance. Besides, 
George has written pamphlets, the object 
of which was to convince this ** thinking” 
people, that it was absolutely necessary, 
not only to their temporal, but to their 
eternal, safety, that they should give their 
money to carry on war against the Repub- 
licans of France and Napoleon. He is, 
therefore, bound, I think, to come to our 
aid and consolation in this moment, when 
the triumph of nis cause has actually 
plunged us inte distress. 

The public are disappointed, and I more 
than any body else, that Mr. Husxisson 
has not given us Azs opinion of the state 
of things. I should like to have him on 
the opposite side of my table, at this mo- 
ment, and to ask him this plain question : 
Do you think, that 40 millions a year can 
he collected, during the three next years 
(this included) if wheat continue at 6s. a 
bushel? I should like to put this one 
question to him; and if he answered in 
the negative, as, [ think, he would, | 
should then ask him how he would go to 
work to raise the price of wheat? And, 
if he said, that he had no means of doing 
this, L should ask him how he meant to 
carry on the concern? He would, I be- 
lieve, confess, between him and me, that 
such exertions, as this nation has been 
making, must in the end, produce feeble- 
mess ; and, I think, that be would further 
confess, that, out of this feebleness, would 
grow, or be very likely to grow ter 
danger from without en + tA. ipwond 
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As to the intended discussion on the 


| distressed state of the country, it is impos- 


sible for me to know what it will produce; 


>> but, there can certainly be no benefit at- 
> tending a mere display of those distresses. 


They are known and felt in every family, 
which does not live upon the taxes. it 


> cannot, therefore, be of any use more to 


paint them in speeches in parliament. And 


yet, give me leave to say, that I do not 


believe, that such discussions can lead to 
any practical result of any real atility, un- 
less there be some measure proposed for 
taking off at least 20 millions of the taxes 
now paid. Mr. Coxe, on the first day of 
the session, complained, that the farmers 
had no market for their grain. This was 
a mistake to be sure ; for they can always 
sell it for something. They have always 
amarket; but, it is high price that they 
want; and, I defy any human power to 
give them this, without augmenting the 
quantity of the paper-money. When the 
low price was imputed to the émportations 
from abroad, the remedy was easy, sup- 
posing the importations to have been the 
real cause and the only cause. ‘The re- 
medy was applied, but it was soon found 
to be useless, because the far greater part 
of the cause of low price did not consist 
in the importations. The cause that now 
operates is a very different one indeed. 
It is general and powerful, and must 
be durable, unless removed by new is- 
sues of paper. It is strange that Mr. 
Coxe should not see this cause; and, 
if he does see it, that he should content 
himself with merely talking of the evéd. 
If Mr. Western does not do more than 
this, he may as well do nothing at all; 
for, as to a mere display of the distresses 
of the country, it will be perfectly useless. 
Great, however, are the expectations from 
the result of that day’s proceedings. The 
farmers think that zummut.is yet to be 
done for them, and so do the shop-keepers. 
I should not like to have excited such ex- 
pectations, unless I were resolved to lay 
all bare, anid to propose, in the most dis- 
tinct terms, a return, through thick and 
thin, to the expences of 1792, when wheat 
was nearly as dear as it is at this hour, 
and, perhaps, as it ever will be again. Mr. 
Western may be assured, that #zbbdling 
willdo ho good. It must be a dite, anda 
bite, too, that will make the teeth meet, 
dnd éven take out the piece. It niust be, 
not the snap of a well-bred spaniel, but 
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the unrelenting grip of a bull-dog. This 
is too harsh, you will say. Well, then, 
the thing may as well remain as it is; 
for we are past all help from barking and 
snapping. 

‘ Wma. Cosperrt. 


REGENT’S SPEECH, 


AnD Common’s DeBare “on THE I8T FEB. 
1816. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘* We are commanded by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, to express to 
you his deep regret at the continuance of 
his Majesty’s lamented indisposition. 

** The Prince Regent directs us to ac- 
quaint you that he has had the greatest sa- 
tisfaction in calling you together, under 
circumstances which enable him to an- 
nounce to you the restoration of Peace 
throughout Europe. 

‘* The splendid and decisive successes 
obtained by his Majesty’s arms, and those 
of his Allies, had led, at an early period of 
the campaign, to the re-establishment of 
the authority of his Most Christian Ma- 


jesty inthe cupiteal of hic demininne +: and 
it has been since that time his Royal Iigh- 
ness’s most earnest endeavour to promote 
such arrangements as appeared to him best 
calculated to provide for the lasting re- 
pose and security of Europe. 

‘In the adjustment of these arrange- 
ments it was natural to expect that many 
difficulties would occur; but the Prince 
Regent trusts it will be found that, by mo- 
deration and firmness, they have been ef- 
fectually sux qnted. 

“ Tothe intimate wion which has hap- 
pily sudsisted between the Allied Powers, 
the nations of the Coutfhent have twice 
owed their deliverance. His Royal High- 
ness lias no doubt that you will be sensible 
of the great importance of maintaining in 
its full force that alliance, from which so 
many advantages have. already been de- 





t rived, and which affords the best prospect 


of the continuance of peace. 

“ The Prince Regent has directed co- 
pies of the several treaties and conventions 
which have been concluded to be Jaid be- 
fore you. 

“The extraordinary situation in which 
the powers of Europe have been placed, 
from the circumstances which have aftérid- 
ed the French Revolution, and rmhore espe- 





‘cially in consequence of the events of last 
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year, has induced the Allies to adopt pre- 
cautionary measures, which they consider 
as indispensably necessary for the general 
security. 

“ As his Royal Highness has concurred 
in these measures, from a full conviction 
of their justice and sound policy, he relies 
confidently on your co-operation in such 
proceedings as may be necessary for carry- 
ing them into effect. 

“¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
—The Prince Regent has directed the Es- 
timates for the present year to be laid be- 
fore you. 

** His Royal Highness is happy to in- 
form you, that the Manufactures, Com- 
merce, and Revenue of the United King- 


dom are in a flourishing condition. 


*“ The great exertions which you ena- 
bled him to make in the course of the last 
year, afforded the means of bringing the 
contest in which we were engaged to so 
glorious and speedy a termination. 

** The Prince Regent laments the heayy 
pressure upon the country which such ex- 
ertions could not fail to produce; and his 


Royal Highness has commanded us to as- 
sure yeu, that yuu uray icly vn every adis- 


position on his part, to concur in such 
measures of economy, as may be found 
consistent with the security of the coun- 
iry, and with that station which we occu- 
py in Europe. 

** My Lords, and Gentlemen,—The Ne- 
gociations which the Prince Regent an- 
nounced to you, at the end of the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, as being in progress, 
with a view toa Commercial Arrangement 
between this Country ary the United 
States of America, havé been brought toa 
satisfactory issué. His Royal Ilizhness 
has given orders}that a copy of the 'l veaty 
which has been concluded shall be laid 
before you; and he confidently trusts, 
that the stipulations of it will prove ad- 
vantageous to the interests of both coun- 
tries, and cement the good understanding 
which so happily subsists between them. 

** The Prince Regent has commanded 
us to inform you, that the hostilities in 
which we have been involved in the Island 


_of Ceylon, and on the Continent of India, 


have been attended with decisive success. 

** Those in Ceylon have terminated in 
an arrangement highly honourable to the 
British character, and which cannot fail to 
augment the security and internal prospe- 
rity of that valuable Possession. 
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‘¢ The operations in India have led to au 
Armistice, which gives reason to hope that 
a Peace may have been concluded on terms 
advantageous to our interests in that part 
of the world. 

** At the close of a contest so extensive 
and momentous as that in which we have 
been so long engaged in Europe, and 
which has exalted the character and mili- 
tary renown of the British nation beyond 
all former example, the Prince Regeut 
cannot but feel, that under Providence he 
is indebted for the success which has at- 
tended his exertions, to the wisdom and 
firmness of Parliament, and to the perse- 
verance and public spirit of his Majesty’s 
people. . 

‘Tt will be the Prince Regent’s con- 
stant endeavour to maintain, by the justice 
and moderation of his conduct, the high 
character which this country has acquired 
amongst the natious of the world: and his 
Royal Highness has directed us to express 
his sincere and earnest hope, that the same 
union amongst ourselves, which has en- 
abled us to surmount so many dangers, 
and has brought this eventful struggle to 
sO auspicious an issue, may now animale 
us in peace, and induce us cordially to co- 
operate in all those measures which may 
best manifest our gratitude for the Divine 
protection, and most effectually promote 
the prospeiity and happiness of our coun- 
try.” 

Sir Tuomas Actanp, after some preli- 
minary observations of an apologetic na- 
ture, said he thought he might safely state, 
that for five and twenty years the House 
had not heard a Speech from the Throne 
that gave them such satisfaction as the one 
which had just been read, and which gave 
them an assurance of peace throughcut 
Europe, indeed he might almost say 
throughout the whole civilized world. He 
regretted that his Royal Highness had 
been prevented from making his appear- 
ance in Parliament, and giving himself 
that assurance and receiving those congra- 
tulations, to which, from the proud situa- 
tion of the country, he was so justly enti- 
tled. [ Hear, hear! ]—The sound of Peace 
was one of which had long been nearly a 
stranger to our ears, and if when the do- 
cuments should be laid before the House, 
disclosing the particulars of the arrange- 
ments, it should appear that these arrar 





ments were of a nature to add to our ho 


nour and national glory, he hoped the 
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address of congratulation which he in- 
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tended to submit to the House would not 
be fonnd too warm for the occasion. The 
object for which the Allied Powers had 
been contending during the last two years 
was peace, and peace alone. It was in 
this spirit that the Allies first appeared be- 
fore the gates of Paris, and demanded a 
renunciation of those principles which for 
more than twenty years had desolated the 
face of Europe. In that spirit they came 
in the right of conyuerors to that haughty 
city ; and the only severity which they in- 
flicted on the conquered, when they had 
power in their hands, was to remove the 
man, who was the author of so many dis- 
asters, to the French themselves, as well 
as to Europe. The situation in which 
that man was then placed had allowed him 
to avail himself of the facilities which it 
afforded him of exciting fresh disturbances, 
and of renewing the military principles 
which iad been put down. The conduct 
of the Allies to France was the fairest that 
could possibly be—they had met on fair 
and equal terms her who had never in her 
days of success offered fair and equal 
terms to any of her opponents—they had 
only demanded back from her the con- 
quests which she had made from her 
ueighbours. He was proud that this coun- 
try had taken the lead on that occasion. 
Not only was this lenity observed, but 
when it was necessary soon after to as- 
semble a Congress to heal the breaches, 
and repair the disorganization occasioned 
by the condact of France, she was invited 
to meet the other Powers, and to assist in 
repairing those breaches of which she had 
been the cause; and the different Sove- 
reigus went to Vienna in good faith, and 
with the intention of enforcing all those 
restorations which justice demanded. But 
they had not long sat, when Bonaparte 
burst again from his retreat, and again 
rekindled the flames which it had already 
cost so much blood to extinguish. He 
entered. France with a sort of military 
ovation, availing himself of the surprize 
and apathy of the people. Europe saw 
this return with the indignation which it 
deserved, and followed up that indigna- 
tion with measures of corresponding 
energy. The Allies renewed hostile opera- 
ttons—this country joined heartily in the 











cause—it felt that if it did not, all theex- | 


ertions of twenty years would be thr 
away and lost. en the questio 
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last Session before the House, a Right 
Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Grattan we 
believe) had advocated the cause of Ku- 
rope in a speech distinguished for the 
most brilliant eloquence,—he had put his 
shoulder tothe whee!,—and he recollected 
the effect which that speech then produced 
on the House. The result was fortunate. 
A fearful anxiety, and almost a gloom had 
prevailed during the preparations ; but 
thanks to Almighty God the same success 
which had already crowned the just eflorts 
of the Allies, was again vouchsafed to 
them on the plains of Waterloo.—lt 
seemed as if it had been the struggle be- 
tween the good aud evil principle ; and as 
if the evil principle had put forth all its 
power in one great effort. [He was not 
saying too much, perhaps, wheu he stated, 
that there was only one man, and the 
troops of one nation, which could have 
stood the shock of that day, in which all 
the former achievements of our great com- 
miander were surpassed. What was the 
result? The King of France was again re- 
stored to his capital, and it afforded again 
the hope of peace to Europe.—Bonaparte, 
as was usual with him in danger, retired 
from it, and abdicated ; and the fi. 8! op- 
portunity which we had of seeing him 
again was on our own shores,—not as a 
conqueror, but begging admission into our 
country, and claiming our protection.— 
It was a painful sight, when we considered 
what he then was, and what he might have 
been ;—to see him supplicating admission 
into that very country which he had so 
much reviled. Ile could not but congra- 
tulate his Majesty’s Government on the 
course which they had then pursued. ‘The 
enemy was in their power, and they had 
treated him with all the kindness which 
he was capable of receiving; but while 
they treated him with kindness, they had 
not neglected the safety and security of 
Europe—or allowed the existence of any 
thing which might possibly wakén, in the 
fallen Chief or his associates, the hope of 
violating the peace of Europe, which they 
had already so often disturbed. Such 
was the course of events up to the period 
when they Jast met; and the Speech of 
his Majesty informed them of what events 
had since takem place. The terms of the 
Peace had been and secured, and 
had been entered on 
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ciples oi moderation and firmness, and 
those precautionary measures,for which we 
were peculiarly indebted for the success | 
of our armies, were to be adhered to. | 
There were some circumstances arising out. 
ef the comiunication, deserving of their | 
notice and of th ir congratulation. Hav- | 
ing a person to deal with desirous of peace, | 
and whom we had as yet no reason to 
suspect of bad faith—having some degree 
ef certainty of securing the object of our 
wishes, a spirit of moderation and firmness 
ought peculiarly to have guided the con- 
duct of his Majesty's Government and the 
Allies—the spirit which we had shewn be- 
fore ought not to have deserted us. But 
experience had shewn us the propriety of 
not leaving France in the possession of 
more power than was consistent with the 
repose of Europe, and of taking such pre- 
cautions as would enable us to repel any 
aggressions which France might be again 
induced to make. We had shewn Europe 
that the cause of justice, for which we had 
fought, did not desert us in the hour of 
success. We had shewn this in depriving 
the French of the statues and pictures of 
which they had unjustly rifled others. 
The French themselves prized them as a 
remainder of their trophies, which the 
Allies had not had courage to take away— 
they were taken away now for ever { hear, 
hear! |—this was due to those from whom 
they had been taken—it was due to the 
French themselves, to prevent them from 
having before their eyes a constant temp- 
tation to disturb the world. We ourselves 
had wothing to get—we stood there, as 
we had often done, the friends of the Fine 
Arts, and of the weak—l hear, hear !]— 
and it did not appear that of all those 
stores of art, there was one piece which 
had come into our possession. ‘That we 
might have obtained some of them, if we 
had even hinted a wish, there can be little 
doubt; but this we had properly disdained 
fhear, hear!) This was indeed a most 
gratifying cireamstance ; and France had 
indeed, to speak in the language of our 
great Commander, received a great moral 
lesson, which would net soon be forgotten. 
It was scarcely necessary to remind the 
Howxe, that we had claimed nothing for 
ourselves beyond what we had at the 
Treaty of Faris. It was gratifying, after 
atl was done, to think that all our mea- 
sures were merely for safety, and not for 





aggrandisement. When, therefore, I call 


on the House to concur with me, in an 
Address of Congratulation, I think I may 
say that a more glorious xra never oc. 
curred in the annals of this country. The 
only period which could properly admit 
of comparison, was that proud one to 
which Englishmen were accustomed to 
luok back with exultation—during the 
reign of Queen Anne. We had been fight- 
ing on both occasions in the cause of Europe 
—we had been opposing the sani system 
—and we had now a General who, if he 
did not surpass, was certainly at least 
equal to him who in the former period 
gained such honour to his country. What we 
had obtained then fell short of what was 
desired. Yet there was one good omen for 
us—a peace of moderation had been fol- 
lowed by a tranquillity of 25 years. Bet- 
ter terms might have been obtained in that 
war some years before, than those which 
were at last obtained; but no Member 
could point out a period when we had 
an opportunity of removing that military 
principle against which we combated be- 
fore the time when the Treaty was signed. 
There was one point more to which he 
would allude. At the peace of Utrecht 
we obtained in the Assient Contract a mo- 
nopoly of the Slave Trade. It was hardly 
necessary to contrast our conduct at this 
time. Our exertions for Africa had been 
at leugth successful, and Ministers had 
obtained a recognition from the French 
Ministry of an entire and unqualifted abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade. In calling on 
the House to concur in voting an Address 
of warm congratulation, he believed he 
was speaking the sense of the country in 
general. He wished to call the particular 
attention of the House to that part of the 
Address which mentioned the difficulties 
and distresses of the country, in conse- 
quence of those struggles which had at 
length been so successful. We could not 
fairly judge of the difficulties and dis- 
tresses of the country as connected with 
that cause, except we considered, at the 
same time, the dangers and difficulties 
from which we had been delivered; in con- 
sequence of these struggles. Supposing 
matters had turned out otherwise—sup- 
posing victory had been on the side of 
Krance—that we had had an apparent 
peace and a redl war we should have 
been in the same distréss, only in all pro- 
bability, twenty times worse than that we 
are now in. We ought to consider what 
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- would have been the alternative if we had 
| made peace, for the benefit of the Ruler of 


France, and not ourselves. We ought to 


- consider with respect to our distress, that 
' unless it had been increased by any mis- 


conduct on our part--that if it was such 


' as could not have been avoided, it was not 
the part of wise men to complain, because 


the great blessings which they had obtain- 
ed were accompanied with some evils. 
What other country was in a more envia- 
ble situation! Was France the object of 
our envy? or Prussia and Saxony? Even 
Austria and Russia were so situated with 
respect to their finances, that we had reason 
to congratulate ourselves that we were not 
as they were. What was the state of this 
country at the end of the American war? 
Could Ministers then have come down to 
the House and tell them, as had been done 
that day, that the revenue and commerce 
of the country were in a flourishing state? 
And yet what had been done by an en- 
lightened Minister in the short space of 
ten years? ‘Then, like wise men, we 
ought to bear in mind that we should 
soon recover from any temporary distress. 
Bat if-there was cause for not despairing 
of our situation, and looking at the darker 
side of the picture, there was, at least, 
cause to look into that situation with the 
utmost attention It was with the House 
and his Majesty’s Ministers to recollect 
what exertions the country had made 
during ‘the last twenty-five years; they 
had borne the pressure in an unexampled 
manner—they had borne it, because they 
believed their duty to their country re- 
quired it, and because they had hopes that 
on the return of peace they would be at 
rest. They had shewn great confidence 
in the measures of those who had conduct- 
ed matters to such a successful result. 
He thorght his Majesty’s Ministérs would 
admit that they had a claim to all atten- 
tion. He said this without meaning to 
impeach the sincerity of Ministers, and 
believing that they would give us all the 
relief in their power consistent with our 
security. This was the feeling of the 
country, and Ministers would not do their 
duty if they did net act in such a manner. 
There were many persons in the country 
in great and serious distress: whether the 
cause was temporary or not, if it admitted 
of a remedy, that remedy ought to be 
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removal of the capital at the disposal of 
Government. Many of those who had 
exerted themselves in the cause of their 
country, were now labouring under great 
difficulties. 

« At tu, oro, solare inopem et succurre relict. 
Hanc sine me spem ferre tui: audentior ibo 

In cass omnes,” 

The Honourable Gentleman concluded by 
observing, that he thought he could not 
discharge his duty better to those who 
sent him there, than by calling on the 
House to congratulate his Royal Highness 
on the state of security in which the coun 
try was now standing; and he accordingly 
moved an Address, re-echoing the Speech 
of his Royal Highness. 

Mr. Metnuen rose to second the Ads 
dress. We were not now called on mere- 
ly to congratulate the Prince Regent on 
the gallant conduct of our troops, but to 
congratulate him on the prospect of a last- 
ing and glorious peace. ‘The Honourable 
Gentleman panegyrised the conduct of the 
Duke of Wellington. By him the genius 
of Napoleon had been defeated—he had 
placed us in a situation which was, per- 
haps, the proudest in our annals. We had 
now the reward of our exertions. By our 
example Europe had been recovered, and 
our enemy was indebted for existence to 
that very Britain whom he had so often 
reviled. We had witnessed a gratifying 
and signal interposition of Providence ; 
but while it was impossible to mistake this 
interposition, we were at the same time 
called on to do justice to the firmness and 
prudence of the Noble Lord to whom the 
affairs of the country had been entrusted. 
It was a gratifying thought that this coun- 
try had become the rallying point of justice 
and legitimacy. Nor was it in Europe 
alone that the rage of tyranny had been 
overthrown; the Kingdom of Candy had 
also been delivered by us from a san- 
guinary tyrant. What Englishman did 
not consider the sacrifices of the country 
amply repaid by the result? But now 
that otr dangers were past, Government 
ought to do all in its power to relieve 
the pressure of the public burdens. Let 


them keep a strict watch over the public 
resources and over their application.— 
The 


culture of the country would soon 
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for a short time on the attention of the 
House, because he felt himself placed in a 
peculiarly disadvantageous situation, from 
having to follow the Honourable Baronet 
who had opened the debate, in a speech 
as remarkable for eloquenee as for mode- 
ration, which had been terminated by an 
Address conceived in a temper equally un- 
assuming. [Ilear!] As to the parts of the 
Address which he had been able to catch 
as it was read, there were more in which 
he should differ from the Honourable Ba- 
ronet; and if that Honourable Baronet 
had put also into the Address some other 
sentiments which were contained in his 
speech, there would have been no occasion 
for some of the observations which he 
(Mr. B.) had to make. The Honourable 
Baronet had expatiated on the difliculties 
under which a large proportion of the 
community laboured, but he had inserted 
in the Address no pledge that an inquiry 
should be entered into as to the causes 
and the possible remedies of these dis- 
tresses. This was an omission which he 
should propose to fil] up, for he thought 
it necessary that on the first day of the 
Session a pledge should be given by the 
House, that it would institute the neces- 
sary inquiries. Another subject which 
was neither alluded to in the speech of 
the Honourable Baronet, nor in his Ad- 
dress, was one of great importance. While 
the Honourable Baronet had spoken of 
the energy and zeal displayed iu the late 
war, and the advantage to be derived from 
the downfall of the tyrant, it was sur- 
prising that he should have been satisfied 
so long, to have been kept in the dark as 
to the arrangements and treaties which 
had been concluded in consequence of the 
cessation of hostilities. In this the house 
had to complain of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, that at a time when measures of such 
vast importance to this conntry and to the 
interests of mankind had been determined 
on, that Ministers should have so long 
delayed to communicate them to Parlia- 
ment. This conduct he was at a Joss to 
explain; it seemed to him to be disre- 
spectfel both to the people and the Parlia- 
ment. [hear, hear!] The arrangements of 
the Treaties he should not anticipate— 
they would be matter of future debate— 
but when a Treaty including points doubt- 
ful in national law, and arrangements 
which seemed hostile to the constitutional 
law of the country, they should have 
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been investigated at the earliest possible 
period. He should explain himself :—by 
these arrangements, the country was to 
keep up a vast military force, which was 
in contradiction, if not to the letter, at 
least to the spirit and meaning of the Bill 
of Rights. ‘These arrangements included 
many difficulties in a financial point of 
view ; for if a large foreign military force 
was to be kept up, a large domestic mili- 
tary establishment was necessary to sup- 
ply its occasional deficiences, and thus 
the Parliament of England was precluded 
from reducing in time of peace the stand- 
ing army to those limits which it deemed 
consistent with economy and constitu- 
tional security. Thus much was sufficient 
to shew, that these foreign engagements 
were of such national and financial im- 
portance, and consequently should not 
have been withheld so long from Parlia- 
ment. But, laying aside all considerations 
of foreign policy, they might turn their 
eyes to the lamentable state of embarrass- 
ment and distress in which the inhabitants 
of Great Britain were involved. [,hear, 
hear!] By some persons this was consi- 
dered a state which admitted of no relief ; 
but he did not doubt, by serious appli- 
cation to the subject, by a rigid attention 
to economy in all the large branches of 
the public expenditure, that the taxes 
which were now so oppressive from their 
magnitude and the partiality of their ope- 
ration, vast, immediate, and permanent 
relief might be afforded. [hear, hear!] Of 
an inquiry into the causes of the evils 
which all saw and lamented, a pledge 
should be that day given by the House. 
This was the great point in which he 
differed from the Mover of the Address, 
who, though he agreed as to the existence 
of the evil, left unconstitutionally the 
remedy to the pleasure of the Ministers, 
while he more constitutionally wished 
to leave it in the hands of the Ilouse 
of Commons. [hear, hear!] Those who 
had suffered most by the present distresses, 
had anxiously looked forward to the 
opening of Parliament for an expression 
of the sentiments of that House, and the 
opinion of well informed men as to the 
possibility of relief. He should therefore 
call for an expression of a determination 
to inquire into the subject, the effect of 
which in quieting the minds of the suffer- 
ers could hardly be calculated by thos 
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who had not witnessed the sufferings. He é 
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} should therefore propose an addition to 
' the Address by way of Amendment to 


which he hoped much objection would 
The Amendment proposed 


Royal Highness that it was the duty of 


» his Majesty’s Ministers to have advised 
_ his Royal Highness with the least possible 
delay, to have convened Parliament for 
' the purpose of communicating those int- 


portant Treaties with the Allies and with 
France, which, after having been acted 
upon for several months, are now about to 
be laid before this house, and that the 
length of the late prorogation was the 
more extraordinary at a time when the 
unexampled domestic embarrassments as 
well as the important foreign relations 
of the country, required an early meeting 
of Parliament; and to assure his Royal 
Highness that this House will speedily 
undertake a careful revisal of our civil and 
military establishments according to the 
principles of the most rigid economy and 
a due regard to the public interests; and 
also at an early period take into its most 
serious consideration the present state of 
the country. 

Lord Joun Russerx animadverted on 
the unprecedented delay which had taken 
place in communicating the late Trea- 
ties to Parliament. In most former in- 
stances, Treaties of Peace had been com- 
municated to both Houses within a month 
after they were concluded, and that of 
1783 had been communicated within a 
few days.. Yet,a Treaty by which we 
were to keep up an army unexampled 
in magnitude, and in cansequence of 
which, the country was to be burthen- 
ed with a tax most oppressive and uncon- 
stitutional in its nature, had not been 
brought before Parliament before months 
had elapsed. The contents of the Treaty. 
they knew, as it were, by report, but the 
distresses of the country they had all wit- 
nessed. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
the Noble Lord opposite (Lord Castle- 
reagh) had not thought proper to meet the 
House till that late period. _ This, how- 
ever, would appear less strange to those 
who had read the dispatches of the Noble 
Lord; when they 
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it might be wondered ho 





saw in those docu- 
ments, how his Lordship reprimanded all 
tions for misbehaviour to their Sovereigns, | it all- 
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Lord had condescended to meet the 
House at all. [A laugh.] It was strange, 
that in the speech which gave them an 
account of the affairs of Candy and 
Nepaul, that there was no allusion to the 
cause of the present distresses.— This was 
the more unaccountable, because during 
many years, when it was represented that 
the effect of such unbounded taxation 
would be in the end ruinous, the answer 
uniformly given had been a reference to 
the flourishing state of the country. But 
now, after glory on glory, and victory on 
victory, all this prosperity had vanished. 
The farmer could not pay his rent—the 
landlord could not pay his taxes—and 
from the lowest labourer of the land, to 
the Peer who stood next the throne, all 
felt that our prosperity was gone, except, 
indeed, those who were paid out of the 
public purse. The country was not quite 
satisfied with its trophies, and began to 
consider whether the situation which we 
had attained was worth all the past ex- 
penditure, and whether the object which 
it was the duty of every English Minister 
to seek had been obtained, namely, the 
reduction of France to such a state, that 
it could never again be formidable to this 
country.—It was to be remarked now, 
that after all our victories, France re- 
mained in the possession of as much ter- 
ritories, as she had at the time when Wil- 
liam the III. thought it necessary to unite 
all Europe against her. At home, how- 
ever, our condition was infinitely worse 
—and the country was threatened with a 
perpetual income tax. As to the slave 
trade, which it seemed was now abolished, 
no one rejoiced at its destruction more 
than he. But was the praise due to our 
Government? They would remember, 
that in the former treaty with Francc the 
slave trade was not abolished—and in the 
debate on the subject, the Noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Castlereagh) evinced the 
greatest tenderness for the feelings of the 
French on the subject, and spoke of the 
impropriety of forcing moral doctrines 
down men’s mouths with the bayonet, fs 
laugh.| That trade was now abolished ; 
How had this happened? Had the bene- 
volent Louis succeeded in persuading his 
royal subjects they were in the wrong? 
No. A in who was loaded by abuse by 
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have made him a bit the more unpopular. 
He should be slow, however, to allow 
either our Government, or Louis, any 
praise ow this head; they had looked 
blank and had acquiesced—but the good 
was done by their enemy. Another point 
at which he was astonished in the speech 
of the Honourable mover (Sir T. Acland) 
was the expression of the established faith 
of the Bourbons! The singular good 
faith of the Bourbons! [hear! hear! |— 
How many eloquent speeches had been 
delivered in that House against the bad 
faith of that very family—It might be 
said they had learnt morality in adver- 
sity; but in the very last year the bad 
faith of Louis XVIII. in the non-pay- 
ment of Napoleon’s pension, was the 
pretext though not the cause of his fall. 
The Seconder (Mr. Methuen) had made 
use of an expression still more unjustifi- 
able—he had said he was glad this coun- 
try had become the rallying point of legi- 
timacy! Luckily it was but of late years 
that this country had assumed that title. 
He had a particular reason to rejoice, that 
the same opinion had not prevailed a cen- 


tary ago—his own family in that event 


must have stolen into obscurity, branded 
as traitors and stripped of all the honours 
with which the crown had laden them. 
But to take a wide view, what would have 
become of the family on the throne—our 
gracious Sovereign, instead of an imperial 
throne, would have been the possessor of 
a petty electoral sovereignty in Germany ; 
instead of wielding mighty armies, and 
holding the balance of Europe, would 
have been at the head of a few companies 
of grenadiers in some paltry Germanic 
squabble. Such would have been the 
case, if the regular succession to the 
throne had not been disturbed by Act of 
Parliament. The praise of the principle 
of legitimacy, paramount and irresisti- 
ble, could not fail to be offensive to the 
ears of the Prince, as it was to every 
friend to British liberty and our constitu- 
tion. 

The Cuancetroe of the Excreover 
expressed his gratification at the eloquent 
manner in which the: Address had been 
brought forward, es well as at the manner 
in which it had been received by both sides 
of the House. It was gratifying to him 


that those who often differed from him in | 


political questions, now concurred in every 
word of the Address, and only proposed, 
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as an amendment, an additien to it. He 
therefore concluded that they agreed in its 
sentiments, and gave credit to his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers for firmness, and the vigour 
and success of their measures. As to the 
objections which had been- made to the 
conduct of Ministers in not bringing be- 
fore Parliament at an earlier period the 
Treaties which had been concluded, he 
begged Gentlemen to lock at the principal 
Treaty, and they would find it was con- 
cluded on the 20th of November, and that 
two months were allowed for exchanging 
the ratifications. The ratifications were, 
therefore, to be exchanged on or before 
the 20th of January, and about that time 
they were actually exchanged, with the 
exception of some articles which were not 
yet exchanged. The great delay com- 
plained of had been ten days, from which 
was to be deducted the time that was ne- 
cessary for the conveyance of the ratifica- 
tions to London from Paris, which was 
the place where they were exchanged. A 
further deduction was to be made for the 
time required for the printing of the pa- 
pers. These papers would extend to a 
very considerable bulk, as they compre- 
hended all the diplomatic arrangements of 
Europe, and amounted to no less thaw 16 
or 17 Treaties or Conventions. If these 
were al! printed and laid before the House 
within ten days after the Ratifications had 
been exchanged, he did not think any cen- 
surable delay could be said to have taken 
place. The next point to which their at- 
tention had been drawn by the Honour- 
able Gentleman (Mr. Brand), was the in- 
ternal situation of the country—a subject 
which had deserved and received much at- 
tention from his Majesty’s Ministers. How 
successfully some of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had laboured abroad, it was not ne- 
cessary for him to say; [Hear!] but he 
might say, that those who remained at 
home had not been less busily employed. 
For himself he could say, that -he had 
never spent. a summer of less relaxation or 
more anxiety in his life. [alaugh] He 
would not attempt to palliate the distress 
which was felt, nor deny the necessity of 
inquiry ; but’ the Speech, in his opinion, 
held out all the pledge which the country 
could desire; in recommending the ut+ 
most economy, consistent with public 
safety, and the 
occupied in’ Europe, and which he hoped’ 
no one would wish us to relinquish. He 
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pelieved, indeed, that if we could be 
brought back to the state we were in be- 
fore the war began, and on one side were 
"placed all the dangers and difficulties 
‘which we-had undergone, and the expence 
which we had-incurred, and on the other 
Pthe high station which we had attained, 
‘here was no British heart so base as not 
‘to chuse our present glorious eminence, 
notwithstanding all it had cost us. As to 
“the immediate causes of our present distress, 
‘there would be so many opportunities of 
‘recurring to the subject, that he should 
"but lightly touch it. The intercourse be- 
“tween this country and the continent had 
P been so long impeded, and such difficul- 
‘ties thrown in the way of our intercourse, 
that the prices of the necessaries of life had 
© been affected by those difficulties, and the 
' memorable scarcity of 1801 had struck 
such terror, that for many years we felt 
-an apprehension of its recurrence. In 
consequence, the prices rose here to a 
height never known before, and a vast ca-~ 
' pital was turned to agricultural purposes 
on account of the encouragement then 
given. When. our intercourse with the 
continent was renewed, the value of the 
agricultural produce, which the exertions 
_ which had been made and the capital em- 
_ ployed had raised, was reduced to a level 
_ with the foreign.markets. ‘The large sums 
also which had been raised in loans during 
the last three years, must have had an 
effect. The amount of the sum thus bor- 
rowed within that time was 142 millions, 
of which 42 millions were liquidate¢ by 
the Sinking Fund, so that an addition was 
made to the funded debt of 100 millions. 
Such a sum, withdrawn from the capital of 
the country, must have produced a de- 
rangement in the ordinary transactions of 
life which must have been felt. As to the 
remedies to be applied, undoubtedly eco- 
tomy would hold the first place; [ hear, 
hear!) and he could assert that he had 
paid the utmost attention to that subject, 
and when the estimates were brought for- 
ward he hoped they would not be con- 
demned in the gross, and that Gentlemen 
would investigate the items [hear, hear! ] 
in all the branches of expenditure, so that 
it might be seen what were absolutely 
necessary to the interests of the country, 
and what could be dispensed with. He 
concluded by expressing his opinion that 
the Address was sufficiently explicit. 
Mr. Broucuam said, he should concur 
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in the opinion which had been expressed 
as to the moderate spirit of the Mover and 
the Address, and giving all credi> for 
talents both to the Honourable Baronet 
and Seconder; he should at the same time 
take that, as it was the first, opportunity 
of protesting against being held to enter- 
tain any opinion as to the principles which 
had been uttered by them. He had agreed 
to the Address because it pledged him to 
nothing. The Speech recommended an 
inquiry into the momentous subjects which 
had been brought that evening befove their 
consideration, and in the event of their 
approving the conduct of the Gover: ment 
they were to express their approbation— 
this was all that those Members tiought 
themselves bound to by the Address, who 
had: only moved an addition to it. But 
there was one point in the Speech at 
which he had been surprised, which was 
the illusion to the prosperous state of the 
country in its arts, commerce, &c. An 
exception was made by the Right Honours 
able Gentleman as to a considerable class of | 


the community. A very considerable clags, 


indeed, it was—no less than the whole 
landed interest of Great Britain, whose © 
distresses were unabated, notwithstanding 
‘our unparalleled victories, and our triumphs 
over all our enemies. As to the other 
subjects (commerce, revenue, &c.) they 
did not pledge themselves to any thing by 
agreeing to the Address. ‘They merely 
received the assertions on the credit of the 
framers of the Address, who had the best 
means of judging, and who, on the subject 
of the revenue, had exclusively the means 
of judging. The House as to these sub- 
jects was in the dark, but the responsi- 
bility of Ministers was great, if they had 
put words into their Master's mouth which 
were not true. If it should, on inquiry, 
be found that not only a great exception 
must be made froth the system on the score 
of our agriculture, but that bankruptcies 
prevail in an alarming degree, if not in the 
places connected with foreign trade, in the 
more important branch of commerce—in 
the whole home trade, the internal market 
of the country, Ministers would incur a 
very heavy responsibility; yet, he be- 
lieved, it would in reality be found that 
the whole home market was at a stand— 
shops were seen without a customer, and 
books covered with debts, of which not 
one per cent. could be recovered; yet the 
war was at an end, after victories such as 
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could never have been expected. In the 
negociations at Paris, it was our own fault 
if the tegms were not such as were best 
suited ta our manifold interests. The 
pressure, however, was greater than it had 
been iv 1810 and 1812; no business was 
done, and if the reason was asked, it 
would be said the landlord received no 
rent——the tenant could sell no corn. If 
this turned out to be a part of that picture, 


of which a general sketch had been given, 


if out of the flourishing state of our com- 
merce must be taken that lumping excep- 
tion of the whole internal trade, in com- 
parison of which foreign commerce was so 
inconsiderable that it might be considered 
merely the ornament of the system, a very 
heavy responsibility would fall on the 
framers of the Speech. In the speech of 
the Honourable Baronet he was surprised 
to hear a comparison of the present Peace 
with that of Utrecht, which had justly 
been considered the most improvident bar- 
gain ever made. ‘The Assiento contract, 
indeed, wes the only advantage which 
this country derived in that treaty from 
the victories of Marlborough and the 
councils of Godolphin. The comparison 
of that with the present Treaty on the 
subject of the Slave Trade was said to be 
advantageous to the latter. He was, 
therefore, led to believe that among the 17 
Conventions, which they were to be pre- 
sented with, would be found one in which 
Spain and Portugal had agreed to relin- 
quish the Slave Trade. As Bonaparte had 
abolished the Slave Trade in France, all 
Spain and Portugal were bound to relin- 
uish that detestable commerce. He 
hoped, therefore, to find not only no 
Assiento contract, which would be felo- 
nious by the present law, but an aboli- 
tion on the part of Ferdinand of this great 
and crying evil—an evil next in mag- 
nitude to the persecution, religious and 
civil—to his batchery and torture of his 
own subjects. [hear, hear!] This con- 
temptible tyrant. [loud cheers], — con- 
temptible in every respect, but the por- 
tentous power of doing mischief, which he 
possesses in consequence of our having 
raised him to the throne, which he so 
mean!y and unworthily fills—whose light- 
est crime was his usurpetion of his father’s 
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crown, [hear, hear !] was now the grand 
slave trader out of Europe, as he was the 
grand maker of slaves in Europe. He 
(Mr. B.) hoped, therefore, that we had 
insisted on the abolition of that trade ; and 
that Portugal, whom we had also saved, 
and over whom we could exercise some 
influence, at least, had abandoned that 
dreadful traffic. Treaties to that effect 
were no doubt to be found among the 
17 conventions.—The Right Honourable 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that he reserved himself for a future occa- 
sion, upon the detail of ** the flourishing 
state of the revenue,”’ which was one of 
the topics of the Speech, and was again 
echoed in the address of the Honourable 
Baronet. But he (Mr. B.) could not 
help taking notice, in this early stage of 
the business of Parliament, of what had 
fallen from the Right Honourable Gentle. 
man by way of intimation upon this sub. 
ject of revenue. As one reward of our | 
exertions in the late contest (as spoken of 
in the Address), and as an immediate con- 
sequence of what the Honourable Gentle. 
man who had so eloquently seconded it, 
termed the breaking of the rod of enchant- 
ment, and dissolving the spell by which the 
nations were bound in slavery, he (Mr. B.) 
had unfortunately heard with more regret, 
than perhaps astonishment, that the most 
oppressive of any of the taxes that had 
been imposed upon the nation—the -hea- 
viest and most obnexious of those bur- 
thens under which the country had groan- 
ed—that that most oppressive. and tor- 
menting Income Tax was to be continued. 
It was for this we were fighting, not only 
our own battles, but those of other na- 
tions. Our fortitude and perseverance 
had led to this happy consequence, that 
we were not merely to bear the other bur- 


_taens which had been so heavily laden upon 
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us, but we were to be borrie down by this 
most tormenting of all taxes --a tax which 
was still more oppressive in the details 
than in the bulk : and this, it was said, was 
necessary, ‘“* merely on account of the 
flourishing state of the country.” [ Hear, 
hear! | 


(To be Continued.) 
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